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UP COMING EVENTS 

MONTHLY MEETING - Monday March I3th, 8:00 pin. at the R.B.G. Headquarters Bldg. 

Y> Mr. Stewart D, MacDonald, curator of vertebrate ecology at the National 
Museum of Natural History in Ottawa will give an illustrated lecture called "The 
Unspoiled North". For the past several summers Mr. MacDonald has been in charge 
of a high arctic research station on Bathurst Island. He will be sharing some 
of his superb slides of arctic mammals including musk ox, lemmings, arctic foxes, 
hares, and wolves, and birds such as ptarmigan, jaegers and snowy owls. Mr. 
MacDonald will be showing his colour film, produced for the C.B.C., "Grouse 
Country", which is about the ptarmigan. He will also be playing tapes of the 
unique ptarmigan calls. This promises to be a most interesting evening. 

FIELD EVENT - SPOOKY HOLLOW SPRING WORKSHOP 

Sunday March 26th 9:00 am 

Two bridges were built and the main trail was cleared in November. 

But there is still much work to be done on the side trails and all the trails 
have to be marked with fresh ribbons. Many hands make light work so bring 
axes, saws, pruning shears etc. and join the gang in helping with the upkeep of 
one of our sanctuaries. Bring a lunch and when the work is done drive up to 
Long Point to see the swans and other migrating waterfowl, 

Meet at the Mountain Plaza, Fennell and Upper James. 

Leader: Mrs. W, R. Shivas telephone Dundas 628-6846 

BOTANICAL GARDENS EVENT - MAPLE EXHIBIT AT ROCK CHAPEL 

Saturday March 11th - Friday March 31st 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 

An interesting display of how maple syrup is made, with samples of 
the syrup as it's being boiled down. Not only informative, but an exhilirating 
way to get the whole family out into the late winter snow. Park at the Rock 
Chapel Parking Lot of the R.B.G., and follow the trail to the sugaring shack. 

AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS - at Scott Park Secondary School Auditorium 
1055 King E,, Hamilton 8:00 pm 

Wednesday April 12th - Twentieth-Century Wilderness 

Tom Sterling explores the many varieties of xtfilderness in the United 
States. Making their homes in the wilderness are the Greater Sandhill Crane, 
the Black-footed Ferret, Bison, Pronghorn, Caribou and Grizzlies. The«e are 
just a few of the wilderness creatures to be seen on this trip by film. 

BRUCE TRAIL EVENTS 

Saturday March 4th 10:30 am 

Meet at Walker's Line and No. 1 Sideroad. Hike 6.3 miles, and bring 
a lunch. 

Sunday March 19th 9:30 am 

The Maple Sugar Hike. Meet at the Rock Chapel parking lot of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. 

Friday March 31st (Good Friday) 10:00 am 

Meet at Appleby Line where the trail leaves Kelso Conservation area. 
Hike 10 miles. Remember a lunch. 

For more details call: Hazel Broker Hamilton 527-0333 

Shirley Klement Burlington 634-8062 



FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE HAMILTON AREA 


M. Joan Forbes 


Although trees and shrubs have flowers for propagation, they are 
often so inconspicuous that it is difficult to identify them. Last spring I 

decided to learn about some of our native tree flowers. 

First to appear are sthe silky soft staminate catkins of the Willow 
Family. There is the familiar grey Pussy Willow and the attractive paired 
blue-grey catkins of the Basket Willow, with the stamens yellow at the top, 
then salmon-pink fading to brown at the base. The catkins of the Weeping and 
Black Willows have no silky hairs but are yellowish green, long and drooping. 
The female catkins are not borne on the same tree as the male. The male 

catkins of all species are drooping and composed of tiny green capsules which 

enclose seeds, each of whichhave a tuft of silky white hairs, making the catkii 
look like a fluffy "lamb's tail". 

Related to the Willows is the Poplar family, which includes 
Cottonwoods, Poplars and Aspens. They too, have male and female catkins on 
different trees. The Cottonwoods have four inch long red and gold staminate 
tassels; the Poplars and Aspens have shorter and thinner hairy greenish-brown 
catkins. In this family the male catkins have a double spiral of tiny "plates' 
on which the stalkless anthers cluster. 

The Birch family and their relatives the Alders and Hornbeams, also 
have greenish-brown drooping staminate catkins, but the female "strobile" (or 
cone) is upright. In the case of the Birch the cone is long and narrow, and 
disintegrates when ripe, scattering the scales and tiny seeds. The Alder cone 
is round and woody and does not disintegrate, but opens out to let the seeds 
escape. The Hornbeam cone is composed of leafy bracts to which the seed is 
attached. 


Perhaps the best known and most decorative trees are the maples 
whose flower cluster, upright or drooping according to species, come in shades 
of yellow-green, gold or scarlet. 

Ash trees are the last of the groups to flower before the leaves 
come out. The White and Green Ashes bear male and female flowers in short 
dense clusters. On the White Ash these are purplish brown; on Green Ash they 
are reddish; and on Red Ash they are bright green. Black Ash has polygamous 
flowers in dense purple-black clusters close to the stems. 

The Oaks and Hickories also have staminate yellowish-green catkins, 
but they come out after the leaves. The small single or twin flowers are in 
the axils of the new leaves. Oaks have clusters of catkins, but Hickories 
have only three on a stalk. 

The Elms have perfect flowers but lack petals, They hang in green 
and brown clusters, and appear usually with the leaves. Their cousins, the 
Hackberries, have somewhat smaller flowers. The Larch is the only deciduous 
conifer and is easily recognised by the pink cone flower that emerges with the 
leaves. The Linden and Basswoods have creamy perfect flowers suspended in a 
cluster from a bract at the base of a mature leaf. 

In the case of trees that have petalled flowers they almost invarial 
appear after the leaves in May or June, and are more easily recognised. The 
Horsechestnut has tall "candles" of clustered white flowers with red "Horse- 
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Flowering Trees and Shrubs of the Hamilton Area (Cont'd) 

shoes" on the upper pair of petals. Buckeye has similar yellow flowers. 

One of the first true flowering shrubs is the Shadbush (Juneberry 
or Serviceberry) which has spikes of white, star-shaped flowers. A little 
later the Plums and Cherries are in blossom. They all have saucer-shaped 
flowers with five round, white petals, and are borne in loose clusters. But 
Black Cherry and Chokecherry have dense, rounded spikes, at first upright and 
later drooping. Crabapples have similar flowers, but they are larger and 
usually pink, and there are rarely more than four in a cluster. The Hawthorns 
too, are in an upright cluster, but they have a smaller cup-shaped flower 
with small white or pinkish rounded petals. 

Flowering Dogwood has small greenish-white flowers in a compact 
bunch surrounded by four large petal-like white or pinkish bracts, which are 
notched at the apex. Only one flower is borne on a stalk, between two leaves. 
Some of the other Dogwoods have flat or conical clusters, with smaller flowers 

A number of other trees and shrubs bear flat panicles of white 
flowers, most of which eventually turn into berries. Along these are the 
Mountain Ash, Elderberry and several of the Viburnums, such as Hobblebush 
and Nannyberry, 

By the end of June almost all trees and shrubs have finished 
flovjering and their fruit is ripening. 

(And to think that winter is almost over and within six weeks we 
will begin to notice some of these signs of the renewing of life, -ed,) 

* ii * * * * * * * * 

GOOD MEWS FOR OUR HIKERS - THE CREDIT VALLEY FOOTPATH IS NOW OPEN . A.R. Burge 

The first section of a walking trail which xd.ll eventually stretch 
from Lake Ontario to Terra Cotta is now open. The five mile section completed 
starts at the village of Norval and runs beside the Credit River up to the dan 
at River Road, Georgetoxjn. A second section will soon be open, if it isn't 
already, betvjeen River Road and Glen Williams, 

Blue blazes mark the trail which folloxijs the east bank through 
flood plain lands, wooded hills and abandoned orchards. It passes by an old 
mill and beneath the hugely impressive C.N.R. trestle near Georgetown, Birds 
abound in the area much of which is completely untouched by development. 

Walkers are needed on the trail. Some parts grew back last fall 
despite constant cuttings and those who attempt to walk are advised to x^ear 
strong boots and nettle-proof pants. This year it is hoped to establish 
a less rugged path. 

Family memberships in the club are available at $3.00/family, 
Volunteers are needed to help clear the trail and build the bridges. For 
further information write: . * 

Credit Valley Footpath Club, 

67 Wanita Road, PORT CREDIT, Ontario 
or call Port Credit 274-4070 
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LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT . compiled by Robert H. Curry 

December 19, 1971, 6:30 am to 5:30 pm; light overcast, temperature 
20’ to 34*; wind south-west 15-20 mph; 2-4 inch snow cover, almost all water 
open. Forty-five observers in seventeen parties. Total party hours 124 
(79.5 on foot, 44.5 by car); total party miles, 490 (130 on foot, 360 by car). 


1 Pied-billed Grebe 
(Keith, Miles) 

11 Great Blue Heron 

20 Whistling Swan 
815 Canada Goose 
208 Mallard 

390 Black Duck 

12 Pintail 

3 Green-winged Teal 

32 American Widgeon 
1 Shoveler 

(Bryant, Bastajas) 

1 Wood Duck 

(Keith, Miles) 

2,010 Redhead 

1 Ring-necked Duck 
(Jennings, Wormington) 

195 Canvasback 
227 Greater Scaup 

2 Lesser Scaup 
(Keith, Miles) 

215 Common Goldeneye 

33 Bufflehead 

4 Oldsquaw 

10 Hooded Merganser 
140 Common Merganser 
14 Red-breasted Merganser 
1 Sharp-shinned Hawk 
(Keith, Miles) 

3 Cooper's Hawk 
70 Red-tailed Hawk 
22 Rough-legged Hawk 
69 Marsh Hawk 

21 Sparrow Hawk 
32 Ruffed Grouse 

16 Ring-necked Pheasant 
1 Virginia Rail 
(Woodcock) 

900 American Coot 

(Previous high 72) 

3 Killdeer 

(Bryant, Bastajas, Curry) 

1 American Woodcock 
(Curry - new to count) 

2 Dunlin 

(Bryant, Miles et al - new to 
count) 

31 Great Black-backed Gull 
621 Herring Gull 


363 Ring-billed Gull 
31 Bonaparte's Gull 
675 Mourning Dove 
1 Screech Owl 

(Curry, Jennings, Wormington 
17 Great Horned Owl 
5 Snowy Owl 

1 Short-eared Owl 
(Jennings, Wormington) 

5^ Belted Kingfisher 
7 Yellow-shafted Flicker 

2 Pileated Woodpecker 

1 Red-headed Woodpecker 
(Curry, Holbrook) 

1 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
(Stamp) 

20 Hairy Woodpecker 
81 Downy Woodpecker 
1 Eastern Phoebe 

(Batemans, Crossman) 

58 Horned Lark 
197 Blue Jay 
33 Common Crow 
314 Black-capped Chickadee 
38 White-breasted Nuthatch 
17 Red-breasted Nuthatch 

30 Brown Creeper 
11 Winter Wren 

1 Long-billed Marsh Wren 
(Curry, Holbrook) 

1 Catbird 

(Bryant, Bastajas) 

4 Brown Thrasher 

31 Robin 

4 Hermit Thrush 
4 Eastern Bluebird 

(Jennings, Wormington) 

134 Golden-crowned Kinglet 

3 Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

3 Water Pipit 
45 Cedar Waxwing 

4 Northern Shrike 
795 Starling 

1 Yellowthroat 

(Jennings, Wormington) 

1,726 House Sparrow 

26 Eastern Meadowlark 
1,228 Red-winged Blackbird 
4.15 Rusty Blackbird 
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Long Point Christmas Bird Count (Cont'd) 


1 Brewer's Blackbird 
(Curry) 

172 Common Grackle 
186 Brown-headed Cowbird 
165 Cardinal 
205 Evening Grosbeak 
38 Purple Finch 
35 Pine Grosbeak 
60 Common Redpoll 
345 Pine Siskin 

(previous high 76) 
279 American Goldfinch 
70 Red Crossbill 

(Previous high 32) 


262 White-winged Crossbill 
(previous high 155) 

3 Rufous-sided Towhee 
702 Slate-coloured Junco 
2,090 Tree Sparrow 

1 Chipping Sparrow 

(Jennings, Wormington) 
5 Field Sparrow 
40 White-throated Sparrow 
99 Swamp Sparrow 
115 Song Sparrow 
Z Lapland Longspur 

(Gus Yaki, David Yaki) 
1 Snow Bunting 

(Gus Yaki, David Yaki) 


Total: 99 species, approximately 17,700 individuals. 

Underlined species are unusual observations. Underlined numbers in icate the 
highest number recorded in eleven years of counts. 


Observers: Harry Barrett, Dan Bastaja, John Bastaja, Robert Bateman, Ross 

Bateman, David Brewer, Margaret Brewer, Hazel Broker, George Bryant, 
Beth Clark, Joe Clark, Robert Copeland, Gary Crossman, Robert Curry, 
Ed Dillon, Ed Dinniwell, Elizabeth Elligsen, Eric Elligsen, Robert 
Finlayson, Sheila Forbes, Lydia Hamilton, Stanley Hastings, Arthur 
Holbrook, Daryl Howes-Jones, Morris Ilyniak, Mark Jennings, Barry 
Jones, Edward Keith, Kevin Lindsay, John Mile3, George North, Laurel 
North, John Olmsted, Ernest Paget, Peter Roberts, Rony Salvadori, 

Jim Shapley, Douglas Smith, Robert Smith, Helen Taylor, Owen 
Washburn, John Woodcock, Alan Wormington, David Yaki, Gus Yaki, 

(Long Point Bird Observatory). 


Many thanks to all who participated on the 1971 Long Point Christmas 
Count, helping to make it one of our most successful. The grand total came to 
99 species which should show it to be an honest count if nothing else'. Thinking 
of the other "possibles" any one of which would have given us 100 birds is 
frustrating. 


An extremely mild autumn and early winter gave the count a definite 
southerly flavour. For instance, 16 of the 24 species which reached new 11 
year highs (see underlined numbers) could most probably be attirbuted to warmer 
weather with little snow and ice. 


Two new species for the count were the result of these open condition 
Dunlin have lingered until within a few days of past counts so that it was not 
unexpected when at least 3 parties saw 2 on the beach at Turkey Point. Bob 
Curry flushed a Woodcock from the edge of the shore road just west of the south 
end of the Long Point causeway. An examination of 1970 Christmas Counts in 
American Birds revealed that no Woodcock was seen even in Ohio or Pennsylvania 
west of the Appalachians. These 2 bring the total seen on Long Point Counts to 
144 species. 


Two particularly sheltered territories seem to have contained a high 
proportion of the lingering passerines. The bank area between Port Rowan 
Cemetery and Turkey Point yielded such prizes as 4 Eastern Bluebirds, a 



Long Point Christmas Bird Count (Cont'd) 


Yellowthroat and a Chipping Sparrow to Mark Jennings and Alan Wormington. 

The woods at the south end of Turkey Point has sheltered pockets in which 
George Bryant, John and Dan Bastaja saw an almost incredible concentration of 
a Catbird (second time on the count), 3 Brown Thrashers, 2 Hermit Thrushes 
and a Towhee. 

An Eastern Phoebe carefully observed near Backus Mill by Bob 
Bateman, Ross Bateman and Gary Crossraan constitutes an amazing third Long 
Point Count sighting. 

The open season was effective in other ways also as only one Snox* 
Bunting was seen and but one Virginia Rail. Rails were not forced to 
concentrate in the last open areas of marsh but presumably were spread 
throughout the marshes. 

In the area of trends there were only 4 Accipiters this year 
compared to 15 in 1970. Observers will remember the almost total absence of 
most Winter Finches last year. As a pleasing contrast this year there were 
new highs of both Crossbill species and Pine Siskin. Three species of 
Icteridae reached new highs, almost assuredly a result of the open conditions. 

In conclusion, every year is in some ways unique and 1971 will 
probably be remembered as the "open" year. 

*********** 


** FREE BOOKLETS 

Stream Improvement. 

Common Pests of Evergreen Trees in Ontario. 

Northern Ontario Canoe Routes. 

All three available from the Department of Lands and Forests, 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 

** ITALY LEAVES SOME BIRDS IN THE BUSH 

Traditionally, just about any bird in Italy has been shot for the table 
at just about any time. Since it lies on an important migration route 
to Africa, the effects on bird life were heavy both there and in other 
countries. In 1971, the hunting season was curtailed by six weeks to 
protect the birds in their nesting season. Apparently the increase in 
bird life has been dramatic. Many species are more abundant than ever 
before. (F.B.C.N. Newsletter) 

** THE SNOWY OWLS‘NEED OUR SUPPORT 

The Federal Department o’f Transport mgintaips; a shotgun patrol at 
Toronto, Airpojrt to keep the-prea clear.of howks-and awls which are. r .r 
.attracted by. the tyigh density of mice. Last year 20 birds were shot, 
xihile Ulrich Waterman, a dedicated conservationist, live-trapped 11 owls 
and 7 hawks and released them away from the airport. There is no reason 
x$hy this trapping could not be the only method of removal. Gus Yaki, of 
the F.O.N. feels that there is a good chance that the government will 
change their policy should they receive enough indications of concern. 

So let's fire off some letters to the Minister of Transport, The Hon. 

Don C. Jamieson, House of Commons, OTTAWA, Ontario. 
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BEARS EVERYWHERE1 . Chess Lyons reprinted from the Victoria Naturalist 


"I'm drivin' along see, and I spot the little crummy (a small truck 
for taking men to work) parked beside the road. Well there's a guy sitting in 
the front seat and I'm wondering what the hell he's doin' not being on the job 
- and so help me Moses it's a bear sittin' there" related the road construction 
foreman in Wells Gray Park. And so the bear stories rolled in. 

The bear problem was dramatized at Spahata Creek Park, a roadside 
park about fifteen miles from Wells Gray. As I drove in I noticed a succession 
of garbage cans dumped over, their contents strewn about. And along a few 
hundred feet a black was methodically checking can after can. The campers 
appeared strangely apathetic. And why not - for one group told me the bear 
made a complete round every half-hour. The novelty of picking up their can and 
mess had wora off, and now the cute bear was regarded as a darn nuisance. The 
same problem was encountered at every campsite and reached its peak at the 
construction camp. 

The reason for bear everywhere went back to our cold wet spring. The 
soapallolies and huckleberries didn't get pollinated so berries were non¬ 
existent, But campers came in droves and heaped all sorts of goodies in 
garbage cans. And at the rood construction camp the knowing bears waited for 
the cook to appear at the back door. A cook's helper, a newcomer, waltzed out 
his first day literally into the arms of a big bear. He barely stayed long 
enough to pack his clothes. 

The camp garbage dump, although low in aesthetic appeal, did provide 
a concentration of bear, and an opportunity to study them at close range. I 
was amazed at how quickly a wild animal accepted the presence of man. In a 
couple of days a furry newcomer would be quite at home. There was little or nc 
show of hostility and you had the feeling you could safely rub shoulders so to 
speak. 

Each bear soon showed a distinct character. Some were amiable, 
everybody'8 friend. One had a miserable disposition and although small in size 
kept putting the run on any bear that come too close. A brown with two small 
cubs would drive away all other bears before bringing in her young to feed. 

Some were curious and would climb into a truck or stand up and peer in the 
window of my Volkswagen bus. 

The harried Park staff were faced with a multisided problem. People 
dearly like to see bears but when one insists on sorting through your trailer 
or starts roaming around with the kids then there's a loud howl for help. 
Shooting them as fast as they appear is hardly cricket. 

So a troublesome creature was lured into a big barrel type of trap 
and carted off - but off where? The one road to Clearwater Lake about fifty 
miles distant is spaced with camps and campsites. Five or six miles was about 
as far as bruin could be removed from the problem area so there was a good 
chance he would appear again. 

Rubbing noses with humans for several months hardly fits them to 
escape the Great White Hunter who replaces the campers soon after Labour Day. 

Darn those chilled bees who didn't do their job last spring! 
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PARK NATURALISTS - The Department of Lands & Forests, Maple District, 
require a number of qualified individuals to serve as interpretive 
naturalists in various Provincial Parks during the summer of 1972, Duties 
include conducting nature hikes, presenting evening film programs and 
documenting various aspects of the park's natural resources. For information 
contact: Robert Day, 

Maple District Park Naturalist, 

Department of Lands & Forests, 

MAPLE, Ontario, 

THE CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION - The founding convention of the Canadian 
Nature Federation was held in September 1971. The national office has been 
established in Ottawa and the records and membership of its predecessor, 
the Canadian Audubon Society, have been transferred. The first issue of its 
quarterly magazine Nature Canada will be published soon. It is hoped that 
the magazine will be the forum for definite information on national 
environmental issues, The first issue focuses on the threatened ecology of 
Sable Island. 

It is hoped that the Federation will obtain a wide national 
membership enabling it to lobby effectively on behalf of conservationists 
and naturalists. Individual support of the Canadian Nature Federation is 
essential during its formative years. Please take out membership yourself 
and urge others to join this important new organization. Membership 
categories are as follows: 

Regular $ 6.00 Sustaining $10,00 

Active $ 25,00 Supporting $50.00 

Contributing $100.00 or more 

ONTARIO'S FIRST MAJOR NATIONAL PARK . . reprinted from Parks for To-morrow 

The Federal and Provincial governments have agreed to establish 
the first large national park in Ontario. It is the 725-square mile 
PUKASKWA National Park, a wilderness area on the north shore of Lake Superior 
It will take in 50 miles «f rugged shoreline, and at its widest part the 
park will span some 30 miles inland. 

The land is part of the Precambrian Shield, very rugged in nature. 
The park interior has numerous wild rivers and creeks with waterfalls, rapid 
and many lakes. The park includes Tip Top Mountain, at 2,120 feet one of 
the highest points in Ontario. 

It is expected that the park will be developed as a wilderness 
recreation area for hiking, canoeing, nature study and camping as well as 
boating on Lake Superior, 

There are no access roads into the park at present but a road will 
probably be developed from the Trans-Canada Highway which runs north of the 
park. 


The park abounds in wildlife and there is some evidence of 
archeological sites in the area. 

In reaching their agreement the two governments sought prior 
approval of the Ojibway Indians who have traditionally carried out hunting, 
trapping and fishing in what is now the park area. 



THE RIVER PREPARES FOR SPRING - G.C. Bayly from Trail & Landscape 


Through the winter months, the aspect of a frozen river is one of 
clean purity, and its whiteness is unmarked except for the tracks of animals, 
the patterns of snowshoes and skis, and the carving and sculpturing of the 
expanse by heavy winds and blowing snow. The coldness and the constant 
additions of new snow maintain it in this way until the late spring. At this 
time the snow, warmed by the April sun, is quickly leaving the hills, and the 
patches of whiteness are receding rapidly into the deep bush so that the land 
takes on a warm brown hue which precedes spring growth. Still the river remains 
covered, but it runs free below the ice and the snow is no longer being added 
to maintain it. The warmth of the sun beats down upon the ice, and in the 
warming afternoons of late April there appear small isolated patches of water, 
which are puddles forming over the ice surface. Each night these freeze again, 
but the ice imperceptibly thins. 

Then one day you awake to see the river no longer white nor does it 
even resemble an ice surace. It has become grey, rough and sodden and the 
mists rise over it. The ice, water soaked, still remains intact, but it is 
very weak and dangerously thin. Water lying in pockets on the surface takes 
on every colour of the rising or setting sun, and the roughened ice, far from 
appearing monochrome, is dappled with ever shade the sky can hold. 

Then the river coursing rapidly below the surface, encouraged by the 
heat of the sun, removes or erodes the weakened ice at the spots where the 
current runs fastest. Standing beside the river at that time, you can hear the 
glassy unworldly sound of millions of small ice pieces moving against each 
other. As they move with the wind and current they displace more weak ice 
downstream, and the main channel of the river opens, leaving only the shore 
ice in a cracked shelf beside the channel. Even this persists for perhaps a 
week longer, but soon it too is gone, and the river runs free for another spring 

*********** 

SLUGS .from the Members’ Newsletter of the R.B.G. 

One of the worst garden pests is not an insect but a molluslc and, 
along with oysters, snails and clams, belong to the large animal phyllum 
Mollusca. Slugs are snails, and are among the earliest pests to start chewing 
many garden plants, continuing on until in the autumn. 

Slugs are difficult to control. Metaldehyde baits are somewhat 
effective and even beer has been advocated; but a Member, of the R.B.G, has come 
up with a unique and successful method. Since a slug is a shelless snail, it 
seeks the protection of damp places. They feed at night and in the daytime are 
often found under boards or debris around the garden. In the evening the 
enterprising Member places cabbage leaves on the ground underneath her plants. 
The next morning she has only to collect the cabbage leaves, on the underside 
of which have aggregated a host of slugs. Most successful are the large 
outermost leaves of the cabbage which are removed by the retail grocer before 
sale, and they can be used for about a week. 

The use of cabbage leaves as a "bait" may be the safest and most 
effective tool available to combat this serious problem. 
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BOOK REVIEWS - Arts & Science Dept. - Hamilton Public Library 

Many books on animal life are available for borrowing and new books 
in this field cover biographies of specific animals, the migration of animals 
and the latest discoveries in the realm of animal behavior. 

The Animals of the World series has now produced an excellent volume 
on the animals of North America; a beautifully illustrated book which is both 
informative and entertaining. It is written by a team of experts, each one a 
pecialist in his own field, who have contributed fascinating chapters on the 
birds, mammals, fishes and reptiles of the continent. The book features more 
than 170 superb photographs - 50 of them in full colour - and is sure to deligh 
all animal lovers. 

Another interesting series has added several new titles. The World 
of the Jaguars has been specifically written to provide amateur and professions: 
naturalists with an accurate, comprehensive and vivid life-portrait of this 
little known animal. The World of the American El k examines the elk from the 
tips its antlers to the tips of its hoofs, from'birth to maturity, in all 
four seasons, its text illustrated with magnificent photographs. In The World 
of the Prairie Dog is detailed the highly structured and very active life of 
Prairie Dog society. The reader is taken inside a prairie dog town, shown how 
it is organized and introduced to some of the other animals that share the 
Prairie Dog's life. 

Two books on animal migration have recently been received. Robert 
T. Orr, one of America's foremost naturalist-zoologists combines scientific 
authority with a lucid style in his Animals in Migration . He discusses in 
detail the types of population movements, the reasons for migration and 
environmental influences on migration. He also offers careful, comparative 
analysis of the factors involved in the migration of land and water birds, 
mammals, insects, fishes, amphibians and reptiles. In The Mystery of Animal 
Migration Matthieu Ricard discusses theories of migration, its cause, the facto 
that trigger it off and the forms that it takes. To these observations he 
brings the authorities of his own wide travels and experience, illustrating 
his findings with nuraberous photographs, maps and diagrams. 

Much of our knowledge of wolves is very recent, is increasing 
rapidly and has resulted from the work of a mere handful of keen, resourceful, 
and courageous students of wolf biology. The Wolf by L. David Mech, is the 
first book to attempt a complete account of the biology of the wolf, draws from 
years of field research and upon the rich literature of two continents. In 
Gray Wolf , a natural history of North American wolves, Robert Gray has portraye 
the wolf as he is in reality - a highly intelligent animal, a strong hunter 
and an affectionate and devoted member of his pack - and he explains how the 
character of the wolf has come to be so greatly misunderstood by man over the 
centuries. 


Until the kind of world in which an animal lives is understood, 
studies of its behaviour have little meaning. In Animal Senses Robert Burton 
examines the way in which animals make use of their senses to regulate their 
lives: to find food, mates and shelter, or to escape from their enemies. Full 
examples are given of the use of different sense organs and their structure 
and workings are described. The Friendly Beast by Vitus B. Droscher deals wit! 
the latest discoveries in animal behaviour. It provides much new insight into 
the lives of birds, animals and insects. 



